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thousands of acres are permanently irrigated from
them. Meanwhile, during the long intervening years,
the neglect of the husbandmen to use the water has
disabled the canals from yielding a return on the
capital invested in their construction, and forced the
Government to levy the annual interest, together with
the cost of keeping up the works, by some unpopular
impost on the general taxpayer.

The case stands thus : Protective works on a great
scale are admitted in India to be an absolute necessity
to save the people from famine; and until they are
constructed, the British Government goes in yearly
j^eril of being called to witness the extermination of
its subjects. After they have been constructed, the
peasantry long delay to make use of them, and
meanwhile their cost, both of construction and main-
tenance, has to be borne by the Central Exchequer.
This was the difficulty for which the Earl of Mayo
had to find a practical solution. No Indian ruler
will hereafter be permitted to stand by and see his
people starving by hundreds of thousands to death.
Yet, in the present state of rural India, the Govern*
ment cannot construct the requisite protective works
without the risk of future insolvency. Lord Mayo
thought he had found a solution for this problem in a
compulsory water-rate. He, and several of the great
administrative chiefs who surrounded him, held that a
local community, for whose local protection a canal
has been found absolutely necessary and has been
made, should not be allowed to shift its cost to
-the shoulders of the taxpayers in distant Provinces,